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THE HANNAH ROTUSCHILD SCHOLARSHIP. = 


Pernars there is no greater inJication of the advance in public opinion 
than is manifested by the mode to which the attention of men is now 
directed for treasuring among us the recollection of the uscfully-spent 
lives of those who have passed away from earth, and of gratefully 
recording the good deeds those lives have exhibited. . There is a utili- 
tarian spirit abroad, which, if it appears to do little for art, does much 
for man. It would seem that the period has passed, in which the marble 
and the canvass were looked to as the most fitting agencies for perpe- 
tuating the memory of great talents, or the virtues of a well-applied life; 
and men seek rather to turn to the advantage of themselves, and of 
coming periods, the lives of those who have impressed upon their age 
the influences of their own advanced condition, than to record their 
op'nion of mental worth by the material, the frail and perishable, memo- 
rials a bye-gone age chiefly looked to. Hence we see the construction 
of alms-houses, and the means of improving the sanitary and the educa- 
tional condition of the people, regarded as preferable to the erection of 
a statne or the placing of a painting in our pablic resorts. 

But of all the present plans for perpetuating past goodness and great- 
ness, that is the most profitable, the most associated with utility, which 
directs our admiration of the dead into a channel that will lead to 
making the living the wiser, better, and happier for the remembered 
one having lived; and for our appreciation and edmiration of tliat life, 
making it the means of permanently advancing the human race by the 
promotion of mental culture. For although the monumental efligy we 
might rear would, as succeeding generations passed, look down from its 
elevation on the thronging busy groups that would cluster around it, it 
would be amidst, but yet above and apart from, the daily vocations, 
hopes, and pursui's of men. It might continue to tell of the past, and 
of him or her for whose virtues it stood as a remembrance and tribute 
of regard; but it would be but the dead semblance of the dead, cut off 
from the life around it. It might be a work of super-human skill, a 
valued treasure, the greatest of our art-works, and yet lifeless in its 
every influence as in itself. Of the thousands to whose gaze it would 
day after day present itself, how few would be moved by the associations 
connected with it! how few would ever turn to it even as a record of 
he past! But had the cost bestowed upon this work raised in honour 
of the dead been expended upon the means necessary to supply some 


human form could have place with a living intelligence, active in the 
promulgation and enforcement of truth, and developing the highest, 
the most exalted characteristics of humanity ? 

We have been led into this train of thought by the attempt now 
being made to honour the memory of the late Baroness Rothschild, by 
endowing a Scholarship in one of our public schools. A meeting for 
this purpose having been held at Sussex Hall, on Wednesday, the 
9th of Oct. inst, which, without the attraction of great public cha- 
racters being advertised to take part in its proceedings, was yet well 
and respectably attended, and told of a degree of interest being felt 
for this educational movement, which it would have been in vain to 
have looked for some few vears since. Honour be to those who are 
striving in this matter! It is a healthy indication of the progress of 
mind, when such projects emanate from and are supported by those 


| 


who can appreciate the requirements of their day, and who are active 
in ministering to them—and there is every appearance of this meet- 
ing being followed up in the right spirit. Another numerous gather- 
ing took place on Tuesday evening, sustained by the working classes, 
and at which resolutions were adopted, expressive of a determination to 
support the plan proposed at Sussex Hall; sv that failuro io nut uuw tu 
be thought of, if those whuse yreat interest it is that education should 
progress, be but true to themselves. Education is the working-man’s 
question : to it he should devote every energy uncalled for by the dail 
requirements of his position in life; to nothing else can he look, wit 
such confidence, for an amelioration of his condition, and for the pro- 
motion of that kindliness of feeling and generous sympathy, which 
will ultimately unite all men in a common bond of fellowship. 


But the desire to do honour to the excellent lady, whose lamented 
death has occasioned these meetings, is not to be confined to the hum- 
bler classes alone; nor is it so. The presence of many of the more 
influential and wealthy of her admirers, at Sussex Hall, proves that the 
interest excited extends throughout all classes, and the cordial expression 
of approval given to the purpose for which the meeting was called, by 
Lord Dudley Stuart, gives promise that the work will be strengthened 
by the adhesion of some of the best known and admired of our public 
worthies. For Lord Dadley Stuart has not contented himself with the 
expression of approval only; he has promised to grace the subscription 
by adding his name: and this is an example which, while tending to 
induce others of his own rank to aid us, should the more stimulate 
every one in whatever position his life may be cast, to work on earnestly 
and cheerfully, in brighter expectation of success being attained. For 
it is our duty to form such an endowment as this, and the charity of her 
whose life we venerate will not then have been a passing blessing, but 
through such instrumentality it will have become an undying good, the 
greatest of all charities, contributing the choicest of Heaven's gifts— 
sight to them that sit in darkness, the darkness of ignorance and suffer- 
ing. 

We should remember that to us it is of the most urgent consequence, 
that every opportunity should be used in favor of education; much of 
current liberalism is a mere surface liberalism, barely shielding the old 
prejudices beneath its flimsy covering. Men have not yet learned suf- 
ficient respect for the creed of another, when that differs from established 
opinions; nor do they yet recognise and fully reverence the equal right 
of all to individual perceptions of what truth is. And we are being con- 
tinually reminded of this; we have much to do to remove impressions 


=. outhful mind with opportunities and appliances for advancing to the founded in ——— and credulity. When work is to be done in which, 
nie. hichest his mental capabilities—had this cost been secured as an endow- || With the world’s permission, we may engage, our aid is sought; when 
3 ment, which was for long periods to contribute funds to prepare such a | °F suffrages are needed, they are asked for; but when we desire to 
4 one for active exertion in the world of mind and life with which he was |, St4nd side by side with cur fellow-men in the full participation of equal 
¥ connected, to have sent him forth in all essentials a man fitted to exhibit rights—the teaching of the dark ages i felt; and even in this country 
4 to his generation the work of the Divine Artist, and to use the means |; °"F claims can be delayed, denied. We must change this state of things 
a education had given him towards making others as cultured as himself ourselves ; we must support education ; we must shew society how stre- 
(° —what a glorious work would be going on age after age; not confined nuously we desire education, from the conviction, that before it every 
& to one in a generation, but carried on by one after another as genera- || Prejudice must fall, and that by its influence ignorance and superstition 
tion succeeded generation. With such a work what skill of sculptor or pass away for ever. 
f painter could compare for utility 2? What represented beauties of the | Ve should recollect that our labour in this vocation is never lost; we 
may not see the fruits of our own seed-sowing, but fruit there will be ; 


we may think that perhaps when our heads are pillowed in their last 
sleep, this work of ours may be going on. We must not think this, we 
must feel assured that so it will, it cannot but be; and we shall then 
see the coming period, while it is yet distant ; we shall see it, though we 
cannot enter upon it; but to the eye of faith it will be as real as the 
present. No exertion in this cause can be lost; for in the words of 
the poet,— 
Worth is immortal, work cannat be 
E’er disappointed, 


I, M. 


In early childhood we lay the foundation of poverty or riches in the 
habits given to our children. | 


2 | 
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THE SLAUGHTERING OF ANIMALS FOR FOOD, 
ACCORDING TO-THE JEWISH RITES, 


Translated from the “ Archives des Israélites,” by D. E. de Lara. 


Tut following little treatise, published by the Rev. N. Nordmann, 
Rabbi to the congregation of Hegenheim, is presented to the English 
reader; and we may observe, en pxssant, that it would be very desirable 
were our teachers and pastors to follow the laudable example of the 
author, by furnishing, from time to time, explanations of our religious 
customs and institutions; as by so doing they would enlighten the 
Israelite on many points of his own glorious religion, and silence the 


opponents of that Revelation which, though emanating from the Deity, 


and bearing the impress of wisdom, of humanity, and of morality, has 
nevertheless been ridiculed by ignorance, and set aside by those to 
whose self-indulgence it proved an inconvenient obstacle. Mr. Nord- 
mann writes as follows:— 

Among the various customs and ceremonies of Judaism that have 
been assailed in modern times, is the mode prescribed for slaughtering 
cattle. It has been condemned by some as superstitious, by others as 
incompatible with the spirit of the times; yet this mode of slaughtering 
has been introduced solely with a view to promote and extend feelings 
of humanity and principles of a most sublime morality. According to 
the Mosaic dispensation, every creature, without exception, that hos 
received life, has a claim on our commiseration. The humane laws 
that have been enacted in some countries for the protection of animals 
against human cruelty—those charitable laws, the result of modern 
civilisation—have been observed and practised among Israélites from 
time immemorial. To inflict suffering or torture on an animal is a sr, 
for the commission of which an Israelite is subject to penance. No 
Israelite is allowed to kill any creature but from absolute necessity ; 
that is, either in self-defence, or to supply him with food. And even 
tien the power to inflict death is subject to certain formalities; becau-e 
man, inclined to abuse whatever has been granted him. should he be 
authorised to dispose of the life of animals, might easily lose sight of 
the restrictions imposed upon him bv relivion: and the restrictions 
forbid him to exercise that power, unless he he compelled ta do so by 
pressing wants. The man who kills from necessity may kill for gratifi- 
cxtion only, or from cruelty. To prevent such an abuse, the Jewish 
religion has wisely surrounded this power both with difficulties and 
guarantees. 

The power of slaughtering an animal for food is subject to certain 
ceremonies that require a certain degree of knowledge and aptitude, 
and invests (in a certan sense) with a sacerdotal character the person 
appomted to exercise the functions of slaughterer; for, prior to the 
operation, he must pronounce a prayer or formula, which reminds 
him that this act of cruelty performed by man is only permitted him in 
order to provide for his subsistence. The operation itself, surrounded 
by rites and ceremonies, may at first sight appear ridiculous and super- 
stitious; but the man who reflects, who searches into the motives and 
meaning of these ceremonies, so far from condemning them as ridiculous, 
will bless a religion which extends its protection even to the brute 
creation.' Independeutly of the object indicated, the ceremony has 
another im view, and one, too, not less important than the former. The 
man who commits the cruel act of depriving a creature of life, even 
When the act is justifiable by the necessity of providing for his own 
subsistence, becomes familiarised with the sight of blood shed by his own 
hands, and may insensibly contract habits of cruelty and ferocity. To 
prevent such an evil, Judaism entrusts the performance of this ferocious 
act to the smallest possible number only. By the formalities with which 
the act is surrounded, it becomes a religious function, the exercise of 
which is allowed to one, or, at most, to two individuals for each congre- 
gation or town. 
animals, not one in a thousand shall be permitted to stain his hands 
with their blood ; and this solitary individual is sheltered from the fatal 
consequences of his profession by the religious forms to which the 
exercise of that profession is subjected. 

Independently of the precautions by which the said operation is sur- 
rounied with a view to preserve man from contracting habits of cruelty, 
the manner of performing the operation is minutely defined and stu- 
diously prescribed, so as to inflict upon the animal as little pain as 
possible. Thus the knife used by the slaughterer must be of the finest 
and best-tempered steel, the edge must be perfectly free from even the 
most minute flaw. With a steady* and resolute hand, and drawing the 
knife on/y once across the throat, the operator must divide the wsophagus, 
the throat, and the jugular veins. So great is the solicitude of religion 
on this point, that it declares impure the flesh of any animal slaughtered 


' To stick a pig and slowly collect its blood, alternately pressing tight the gaping 
wound and introducing the four fingers into it; to hud/-strangle poultry, and tear 
out the feathers /<fore the fowls die; to boil lobsters and skin eels alive; to place 
living geese before a strong fire, with a basin of milk within their reach, the copious 
‘use of which, coupled with the burning heat, gives them, after some hours of tor- 
ture, that d:seuse-ewe/ied liver which constitutes the chief ingredient in the famous 
p'és de Jow grasse of Strasburg; to arm the spurs of game-cocks with sharp-pointed 
knives, and to witness their dying agonies; to burn out the eyes of goldfinches in 
order to make them “sing”! to nail webb-footed birds to the floor of the coop in 
order to fatten them—are atrocities from which the Jew not only recoils with 
horror, but which he conscientiously places within the category of s/ns committed 
in the presence of that merciful God who endowed these creatures with feeling ! 
Indeed, so tender is the Jewish religion to the sufferings of even the brute creation, 
that it goes so far as to forbid duck’s eggs to be hatched by ahen. Instinct would 
indace the ducklings to seek the pond; and the sight of their supposed danger 
would be harrowing to the maternal feelings of the hen—hence the prohibition.— 


Translutor, 
* Slaughterers often resign their situations in consequence of their ri 
losing its steadiness through advance of age or rem, ec ey or right hand 


- - 


tion. there is another, not less important. 


If man, in order to live, must feed upon the flesh of | 


at any time.—Translator. 


in a different manner, or whose throat is cut with more than one stroke 
nife. 

that the mode of slaughtering usually observed in 
the slaughter-house—of felling the poor beasts with a sledge-hammer 
or a pole-axe, repeating the strokes three, four, and often six gerry 
is infinitely more painful than the process commanded by the Jewis 
religion.’ No one, therefore, acquainted with the minute precautions 
which the slaughterer is bound to take in order to lessen, as much as 
possible, the pain which the animal necessarily must suffer, and to 
shorten its death-struggle, will condemn the religious proceedings of the 
Jews at the slaughtering of a beast. All these precautions, stamped 
with the seal of religion, are most rigorously enforced and strictly 
observed by the Jews even of the present day. Any attempt to modify 
or reform these proceedings, consecrated by religion, would be an 
attempt against religion itself; it would be stripping this operation of 
its religious character, and consequently annihilating all those salutary 
precautions which the Jewish religion wishes to inspire in behalf of the 
life of animals. 

Independently of these motives, which do not admit of any modifica- 
By the Mosaic code the use 
of blood is strictly forbidden to the Israelite. In accordance with this 
principle, he is bound to carefully cleanse his meat from every particle 
of blood. Hence, not only are the veins and arteries carefully cut out 
of the meat before preparing it for food, but the meat 1s steeped in 
water and sprinkled with salt before it undergoes the process of cooking, 
in order to completely separate this element from it. 

We have now stated the reasons why every animal whose flesh is 
used for food by the Israelite must be slaughtered in the manner pointed 
out. The object is, to draw the blood completely from the animal the 
tnoment it is killed; for, according to the explanation of the Tal- 
mud, if an animal be killed without severing the jugular vein, the blood 
is absorbed by the flesh, and cannot then be abstracted by any process 
whatever. 

The explanations given will be sufficient to show that the custom 
alluded to, far from deserving reprobation, is rather entitled to our 
respect, both as a religious institution, and as a safeguard to morality. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC AMONG THE 
(Concluded from page | l. ) 


HEBREWS. 


Solomon, the wisest and happiest of kings, afterwards sat ou the 
throne of David, and carried the cultivation of music to a point which 
it had never previously reached, aud which it did not long maintain. 
This king, himself a proficient in that delightful art, raised the dignity 
of the musicians in.the newly-built temple by the splendour with which 
he surrounded them, and placed the external appearance of the Levites 
on a par with the solemn duties they were called to perform. Multi- 
tudes stood in solemn silence when Solomon addressed the Deity in that 
impressive prayer recorded in the sixth chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles. The inspired words of the truly great king diffused the 
emotions of his own heart through the multitude, and every one felt 
that he was in the vicinity of the Invisible. 

Then the Levites, clad in the finest linen of Egypt (dyssus), struck 
their instruments, wrought with exquisite workmanship of thyine-wood, 
the produce of distant Ophir, which was brought to Jerusalem in King 
Solomon's ships; and from thousands of voices ardent prayers and sin- 
cere thanksgivings were sent to heaven, which found a solemn echo in 
the wide and crowded enclosure of the temple. But we rapidly fell. 
Forgetful of the numerous benefits showered upon them by the Deity 
from the infancy of their existence as a nation, the children of Jacob 
forsook the law laid on their hearts on Sinai from the midst of clouds 
and thunders. Rehoboam, their impious king, took the lead in the 
march to destruction; and, according to the words of Isaiah on another 
occasion, “the mirth of tabrets ceased.” Piety was neglected, and 
indifference for those whose province it was to instruct the people and 
to preside over the offices of religion was the necessary consequence. 

Unhappy as those and the subsequent times were for the Israelites, 
on account of the sufferings they underwent, it is much more to be 
deplored that they deserved them. Whenever a king worthy of being 
distinguished among the corrupt leaders of Judah for some ‘redeeming 
quality ascended the throne of David, music still, in some measure, 
regained its salutary influence on the minds of the people. While we 
see the many bad kings who swayed the sceptre of either division of the 
twelve tribes in cruelty, or wasted their days in barbarous sensuality, 
in imitation of the heathenish kings of surrounding nations, we are glad 
to see that the good king, Jehoshaphat, appointed singers to the Lord 
when he had consulted with the people (2 Chron. xx. 21); and again, 
on his return from the valley of Berachah, where God had given the 
Moabites into his hands, he entered Jerusalem “ with psalteries, and 
harps, and trumpets, unto the house of the Lord” (Ibid. 28). Heze- 
kiah, too, who did right before the Lord, re-established the public 
service in the temple, according to 2 Chronicles xxix.25: “ And he 
set the Levites in the house of the Lord, with cymbals, with psalteries, 
and with harps, according to the commandment of David, and of Gad 
the king’s seer, and of Nathan the prophet,” ete. Josiah, the last good 


* The cruelties and atrocities—prolonged often during twenty-four hours— 
practised by butchers on calves, in order to give a white colour to the veal, would 
exceed all belief were they not well attested. The poor animals die slowly and pro- 
gressively, under the most excruciating tortures, and in a burning fever. The father 
who permits such food to be served upon his table places poison before his children. 
No wonder that “ to sup on cold veal” is condemned by the faculty as “ unhealthy 
and even dengerous ;”’ but were calves slaughtered according to the Jewish ordi- 
nances, veal, though not so white, would neither be unwholesome nor dangerous 
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king of Judah, of whom it is said, that ‘ he neither turned to the right 
hand nor to the left from the ways of his father David,” among his 
other meritorious deeds, re-appointed “the singers, the sons of Asaph, 
to their places, according to the commandment of David, and Asaph, 
and Heman, and Jeduthun the king’s seer” (2 Chron. xxxv.15). But 
those bright spots, few and far between, in the lives of the kings of 
Israel, are not sufficient to dispel the gloom which renders the history 
of our people at that time so peculiarly sad. Distressing as the reigns 
of Joram, Ahaziah, Athaliah, Ahaz, and Manasseh, were to the general 
welfare of the nation, they were particularly detrimental to the cultiva- 
tion of music, from the total neglect into which the worship of the 
Eternal had fallen in the city of Jerusalem, where idols had been set 


upon altars over against the holy of holies, and the abominations of | 


Baalim had been substituted for the pure and beneficial adoration of the 
one living God. And when, in the days of Zedekiah, we met with the 
fate caused by our national transgressions, the voices of our forefathers 
were seldom after lifted up in accents of joy. In melancholy strains 
they wept on the shores of the Euphrates over the horrors of exile, 
over the bitter loss of nationality, and suspended their harps on the 
willows bordering the stream, as if the instruments of mirth had become 
useless to them for ever. The songs which remain from those days 
have all the characteristics of grief imprinted on them; but, though recol- 
lections of the dismal days of captivity, these songs have an additional 
charm in the lively interest they excite for the sufferers ; witness the 
137th Psalm, above alluded to. ‘To mourn over the lost splendour of 
Jerusalem, and to acknowledge the justice of God in the very blows he 
had struck, was their sole means of cheering their dejected spirits, and 
of rekindling in their bosoms the dormant spark of hope for better days. 
And when Cyrus, moved to pity by God, sent our fathers back to till 
their own land and to enjoy the sweets of home, they merrily entered on 
the hallowed ground of their native country, preceded by two hundred 
musicians of both sexes ([zra ii. 65). 

Not only at the festive meetings in the temple, but also in the private 


chambers of his palace, David was wont to delight his soul with music; | 


his predilection for that art urged him to seek leisure enough to eculti- 
vate it in the midst of his warlike operations, and the overwhelming 
cares of government. Proficient artists stood daily before him, and 
sang, to the sound of music, the poems he had composed during the 
days of his youth and in the time of his honourable reign, the king him- 
self accompanying on his favourite harp. Vocal and instrumental 
music soon found their way to the banquets of the great; and, alas! 
when the nation degenerated, this was the case in amuch greater degree. 
Hence the reproof hurled at the lascivious men of his times by the 
princely Isaiah: ‘* And the harp, and the viol, the tabret, and pipe, and 
wine, are in their feasts; but they regard not the work of the Lord, 
neither consider the operation of his hands” (Isaiah v. 12); and by the 
stern prophet Amos: ‘‘ That chaunt to the sound of the viol, and 
invent to themselves instruments of music, like David” (Amos vi. 5) ; 
for now the songs of David were neglected, and shameful ditties lulled 
the hearts of the profligate into forgetfulness of the duties of man. It 
is a fact worthy of notice, ani attested by every line in history, that 
sciences serve to enlighten a virtuous nation, and arts to ennoble the 
feelings of the uncorrupted ; but degenerate people use those gifts of 
heaven as purveyors to their guilty appetites. Soaring poetry is vilified 
into a flattering slave, prostrate at the feet of a dreaded tyrant; music 
is stripped of all intrinsic grandeur, and made the companion of revelry, 
to impart aricher zest to sensual surfeit; and heavenly philosophy, the 
child of reason, the beloved guide of conscientious man, is twisted into 


sophistry, thence lowered into scepticism, till it perishes in the all- 


exterminating horrors of atheism. The examples of nations and indi- 
viduals, of times past and present, all concur to establish the sacred 
words of the royal instructor: ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of all wisdom.” In a passage closely following the one above-mentioned, 
Isaiah represents to the perverse men of Judah and Israel the abuses 
they had made of music by the trivial purposes for which they employed 
it, thus totally estranging it from the holy euds for which the schools of 
the children of the prophets had been instituted by Samuel the seer and 
David the king. Nor was the time of harvest, both in the field and 
vineyard, without this never-failing attendant on merriment among the 
Hebrews. ‘Though Isaiah xvi. 14—** But now the Lord hath spoken, 
saying, Within three years, as the years of an hireling, and the glory of 
Moab shall be contemned, with all that great multitude ; and the rem- 
nant shall be very small and feeble’’—refers to Moab, we may still 
gather, from numerous other sayings of the prophets, that the Jews 
celebrated the festivities of the seasons with the same demonstrations of 
joy as the nations around them; since, whatever might have been the 
occasion of their mirth, they knew of no public rejoicings that could 
dispense with the accompaniments of song, music, and dance, as has 
been clearly made out in the various quotations we have adduced in 
support of our preceding remarks. 

Nor, indeed, were they strangers to pathetic and mournful music; 
for it is said, ‘* And Jeremiah lamented for Josiah ; and all the singing- 
men and singing-women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this 
day, and made them an ordinance in Israel. And behold they are 
written in the Lamentations” (2 Chron. xxxv. 25). And from the beau- 
tiful elegies by David on Jonathan and Saul, and the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah on the destruction of the city and temple of Zion by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we may conclude that music adequate to the tenor of the 
poetry had been composed for those songs. The Rabbies, indeed, 
inform us, that every Israelite engaged two men aud one woman to 
chaunt funeral hymns at the death of any member of his family; as 


alluded to in Jeremiah ix. 17: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, Consider 


ye, and call for the mourning-women, that they may come; and send 


~ 
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for cunning women, that they may come.” For nothing is so calculated 
to rouse the drooping energy of the mind as music suited to our different 
states ; it is equally congenial to our feelings in times of pleasure or 
woe; its attractions assert their power over the minds of all men. No- 
where on earth is there a savage whose soul may not be fired by music, 
whose languor may not be excited or dispelled by the sweet sounds 
stealing on his heart. Even the more rational among tie brutes feel 
the all-penetrating influence of that harmony with which the Psalmist 


has compared the wonders of creation.* 
* Vide Psalm xix. 4, et seq. 


HANNAH ROTHSCHILD SCHOLARSHIP. 


A Pustic Meetine was held at the Box-Tree, Gravel-lane, Hounds- 
ditch, on Tuesday evening last. The meeting, which was well attended, 
had heen called together by a committee of working men, in order to 
testify their gratitude, and, by the formation of an auxiliary committee, 
to assist in a memorial to the memory of the late Baroness N. M. Koth- 
schild. 

Mr. George Vile, having been unanimously called to the chair, said: 
‘Gentlemen, I suppose that you are all aware of the object of this 
meeting. It is to aid and support the central committee sitting at 
Sussex Hall in their noble endeavours to perpetuate the memory of the 
late Baroness Rothschild, by establishing the * Hannah Rothschild 
Scholarship.’ Iam, Gentlemen, a Christian, and none of mine will be 
partakers of the benefits to be derived from ilis scholarship ; it is you, 
my. Jewish friends of the working class, whose children will inherit the 
fruits of this monument in the cause of education. It is because it will 
better educate the children of the Jewish poor of this neighbourhood 
(for what is a child without education?) that I have consented to 
preside on this occasion” (cheers). 

Mr. I. L. Lyon, in rising to move the first resolution, viz., “ That 
this meeting views with satisfaction the following resolution passed at a 
public meeting held at Sussex Hall on the 9th inst. —viz., ‘ That in 
order to perpetuate the memory of the late Baroness de Rothschild, a 
Scholarship be instituted, to be called the Hannah Rothschild Scholar- 
ship; and that the funds necessary to carry the same into effeet be 
raised by public subscription’'—and pledge themselves to co-operate with 
the central committee at Sussex Hall in raising subseriptions in aid of 
the cause,”’ said, that no one could appreciate the blessing of education 
more than he did, having passed his life in scholastic pursuits; and 
often had he had cause to regret that, in bis youth, he had not more 
freely availed himself of the great benefits which were placed within his 
grasp. He viewed with satisfaction the result of the public meeting 
held at Sussex Hall on the 9th inst. to establish a ‘ Hannah Rothschild 
Scholarship, and thereby place the means within the reach of the chil- 
dren of the poor of raising themselves in thecommunity. ‘The connec- 
tion of the name of the late lamented Baroness with the canse of 
education, was particularly appropriate, as in her life-time the deceased 
took especial care of the education of the children of the poor, especially 
in the Jews’ Free School. . In his experience, as an instructor of youth, 
he had met with many children with excellent capacities, but whose 
intellectual powers remained dormant for want of the means of cultiva- 
tion. He therefore did not think that money could be better bestowed 
than in the cause of education, and we ought to be happy that an oppor- 
tunity was offered worthy of the acceptance and support of a meeting 
mainly composed of Jewish working-men, “ Let us, then, contribute 
our mite towards the undertaking, and never forget that ‘ many « (1ttle 
makes a muckle’ (cheers). 

Mr. Isaac Hartwig seconded the resolution, and in a short and neat 
speech bore his testimony to the general benevolence of the late 
Baroness, 

Mr. Solomon Abrahams, President of the Widows’ Home, cordially 
supported the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hurnell moved the second resolution, “ That an auxiliary 
committee be formed, consisting of the following gentlemen, with power 
to add to their number, viz., Messrs. S. Abrahams, H. Harris, W. 
Harris, [. L. Lyon, W. Hurnell, L. Barnett, and 1. Sampson, for ‘the 
purpose of raising subseriptions, and that Mr. I. L. Lyon be the honorary 
secretary.” He fully concurred in the noble enterprise, and God bless 
him who originated the idea (cheers). How baneful to our interests 
was the absence of education! He, as well as they, experienced its 
want, not only daily, but hourly; and he only regretted that, not being 
a Jew, he nor any of his would be partakers of its blessings. It would 
be the means of making many a Jewish star shine which at the present 
moment is dim, and buried in obscurity (cheers); but, above all, it 
would be the means of proving to the world what education could do 
for a persecuted race if you but give them opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of their intellect (cheers). 

Mr. I. Sampson seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Moved by Mr. Lewis Levy, seconded by Mr. S. Abrahams, and carried 
nem. con., * That Mr. George Vile be treasurer of this committee, and 
that the central committee be respectfully requested to admit Mr. Vile 
as their representative at the central board.” 

A subscription was then entered into, the chairman heading the list 
with a donation of one guinea. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the chairman amidst cheers, 
the meeting separated. 


WHOEVER would thrive out of the common course, be his speciality 
politics or pills, solids or bubbles, must advertise himself with indefatig- 
able industry, Half the secret of success is notoriety.— Bentley. 
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THE DIVINE JUDGMENTS IMPROVED :* 


Being a Discourse delivered at the Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Syna- 
gogue, Bewis Marks, on the Penitential Sabbath, 6th Tishri, 5610. 


By tue Rev, Dr. Cuier Rasst. 


I wound, and I heal; neither is there any that can deliver out of my hand. 


(Deut. xxxii, 39.) 


Wen we meet together in the presence of the Almighty, and assemble 
in the courts of his house to ask assistance in the hour of need, or de- 
liverance from danger, it is very proper for us narrowly to examine the 
state of our minds, to enquire whether our veneration of God is a ruling 
principle within us, inducing those dispositions of adoration and praise 
which are due from the creature to the Creator, and that obedience to 
His laws which he has enjoined, and in the keeping of which there is 
great reward. We ought to look with a scrutinizing and jealous eye 
into our own bosoms, and strive to detect and put away from us those 
Opinions of our own worth and merits, which we are too apt to indulge, 
and which hide from us our real weakness and wants, and disqualify us 
from being true and humble worshippers and suppliants of the Divine 
mercy. We should inquire of ourselves how far we have discharged 
the oblivations of broth tly kindness towards our fellow-creatures, aS it 
respects the temper of our minds, and our entire conduct towards them 
‘These and similar inquiries are well adapted to produce that serious- 
ness which prepares the mind for engaging in the solemnities of public 
worship, and fits it to listen with becoming reverence to the word of 
God. Let us then <o listen to it, az it is written, Deut. xxxil. 5%, 
These words are in the sony which Moses spake in the cars of all the 
congregation of Israel, shortly before his departure. It is a song of 
God's merey and judgment: and was composed and delivered that it 
might be committed to memory, and form the subject of frequent thought 
and serious consideration. It recounts and commemorates the wonderful 
works of Grod, and especially bis love and favour towards his chosen 
people. It prediets many particulars of their future history, and espe- 
cially of their departure from their allegiance by idolatry, and for- 
gettulness of the Rock of their salvation : the consequent hiding of his 


face from them, and the mischief by the sword, and the scattering of | 


their tribes which should befall them; and it promises deliverance at last, 
their restoration to the divine favor, and the re-establishment in. all 
their ancient privileges; and it concludes by summoning all people to 
an observation of, and participation in, the joyous event. 

“ Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people, for he will avenge the blood 
of his servants, and will render venveance to his adversaries, and will be 
merciful unto his land and to his people” (Deut. v.52). 

In the words which IT have quoted, the Almighty is represented as 
himself speaking—that great Being who alone can say—* | lift up my 
hand tor ever, and say, | live for ever” Let each one of us then bow 
himself before the Divine Majesty, and reverently say, “ Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” 

When we are particularly called, as we are by this passage of holy 
scripture, and at this time, toa consideration of the sovereignty of Gaod. 
it becomes us to humble ourselves before him, and to acknowledge his 
justice and our demerits; for verily we are all guilty before him, and 
are all as an unclean thing in his sight. 

We are hereby in the first place called to an acknowledgment 
oi the hand of the Almighty in our afflictions. “I wound,”—and 
what do we gather for our hope and encouragement from this: for 
there is hope and encouragement in it? Did our afflictions arise 
from mankind, we might fear, that as far as their evil intentions 
could be carried out, they would never relent. But there is mercy with 
God in the midst of judgment; and there is a mercifnl design in all his 
announcements of threatened wrath. Even the ordinary cases of ady er- 
sity and boilily affliction to which mankind are liable, are so many 
instructive lessons which divine Providence intends for the amendment 
of our conduet, and the more careful observance of our duties. Would 
that men did but learn and know how to benefit by them; for truly they 
are judgments sent as punishments on the world that the inhabiiants of 
the earth may therefrom learn righteousness. But of all the grievous 
afflictions which the Almighty in his infinite wisdom may for our com- 
mon warning deem it needful to visit us, none is searcely more alarming 
than a pestilence, which, like an avenging scourge sweeps off numbers 
for successive days and weeks. And few calamities are more influential 
in arresting our serious thought, being all alike exposed to the same 
jeopardy ; and we envy not the feelings of those who under such a visita- 
tion of a people are so hardy as to wish to blind themselves to the com- 
mon danger, and to stitle in’ their hearts those emotions which are 
proposed by the Almighty in sending the visitation. It is sent as a 
punishment for our ingratitude, our unbelief, and our multiplied offences, 
And shall we disregard the rod, and him that hath appointed it? [tis 
sent as a warning to survivors ; and shall we obdurately close our eyes 


and stop our ears that we may not observe it? O what may not be 


* This excellent discourse has just been printed by the Rev. Doctor, at his 
own expense, for private distribution, and we are glad to hear that the talented 
lecturer intends to circulate some copies among the poor. We earnestly hope that 
the authorities of the Sephardim synagogue will reprint it, and take care that not 
a single habitation among the Jewish poor be without a copy.—-Ed, Jew, Chron. 


dreaded for such wilful infidelity! Whatever others do, let us not be 
guilty of such wickedness—we, whose entire history has been marked 
by the Divine governance of us in the way of judgments and mercies, 
the record of many of which has been made by holy prophets, for our 
continual warning and encouragement. Let us, as we ought, be excited 
to serious considerations as to our frail condition as erring mortals, and 
be moved to sentiments of penitence and humble resignation to the de- 
crees of that just God whom we have offended and pr woked to wrath 
by onr transvressions. Let us be confident im this—that this Visitation 
‘< needful, or it wolud not be sent; that God doth not willingly afflict 
us, but he intends hereby our profit ; and let us humble ourselves betore 
him as towards a just, wise, and most merciful father, whose hand is 
stretched out still to pity, to pardon, and to save us. 

When we are visited after this manner, we ought to consider our- 
selves in a peculiar way called to scrutinize our hearts, and with 
careful attention read our inward selves, with the view to form a correct 
and impartial self-judgment of what we really are. By this alone can 
we arrive at a true conviction of our inward guilt, and of our unworthi- 
ness to claim, on account of our own righteousness, any participation in 
the Divine favor and protection. And by this self-scrutiny and self- 
conviction alone, can that disposition to repentance, resignation, and 
amendment, which are intended to be wrought in us by the divine 
chastisements, be effectually promoted in us. In‘support of which, and 
illustrative of the vitality of inward examination of ourselves, there is 
no more ample and forcible elucidation than in the. sound reason and 
unerring doctrine of the Talmudists (Treatise Berachot, p.o), which is 
thus set forth: —“ If a man sees that chastisements come upon him, he 
shall examine and seek for their canse in his actions and deeds.” 

Divine warnings and calls to repentance always precede Divine inflie- 
tions. Tut how usually has the merey of God been met? The more 


he has menaced men, the more have they offended, shielding themselves 


in the perfidions sentiment—* If I don’t see, [ do not believe.” And 
what, my brethren, has been the result of this incredulity? ‘The truth 
and faithfulness of God have obliged him at length to fulminate those 
punishments which he only menaced, Such have been the fruits ot 
unbelief—* They have belied the Lord, and said, It is not he, neither 
shall evil come upon us,—neither shall we see sword or famine” 
(Jerem. vy. 12). And hath net Ged in our time made it evident that his 
menaces are not fallacious as some would think, but infallible, which 
they would not wish. Had we not warning of coming evils? Did we 
not hear it said. *é If thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord 
thy (god, the Lord shall make the pestilence cleave unto thee until he 
have consumed thee from off the land.” And what were the, blight on 
ood and partial famine in a neighbouring country—what the distur- 
banees and wars which have raged in Europe—what the disease which 
has been prevalent, but the fulfilment of the threatened. punishment 
ior infidelities? Let others, we repeat, think and speak as they will, 
but let us bear the testimony with which we have been entrusted, as 
to the divine sovereignty, 

Observe in the second place—it is added “I heal.” And how and 
When may we hope for this to be done? Healing hath two parts, the 
one enrative, the other preservative. The former drives off the in- 
firmity suffered; the latter prevents future affliction. The first is more 
difficult to obtain,—the curative inay be doubtful in respect to human 
agency, ‘To cure is the provinee of the physician—prevention, of all. 
So in like Manher, as it respects the soul that 1s diseased, there is 
required both remedy and prevention, The remedy of God's appoint- 
ment is repentance, the prevention, the avoidance of the contagion ot 
stu. And as in diseases affecting the body, there are usually premo- 
nitory sigiis indicating ah approaching eriais ot peril, also there 
are such in respect to spiritual maladies. By the mercy of God these 
are always preceded by warnings. ‘The case of the leper is a very apt 
illustration hereof. It is said by our divines that the disease of leprosy 
first appeared in the walls, afterwards in the garments, and finally in the 
body. ‘These three steps in the progress of the disease indicated the 
necessity of using precautions upon its first appearance. But our fathers 
of old were often so negligent of the warnings afforded, that omitting to 
notice the first step, it was said concerning their false confidence —* Her 
fiithiness is in her skirts; she remembered not her last end, therefore she 
came down wonderfully—she had no comforter” (Lament. i. 9). In other 
words, they shut their eyes to the first indication of threatened infection: 
the second was experienced on the garments; and the last would by and 
bye ensue; the leprosy of the body being the departing of Israel ‘from 
the holy temple and from God. ‘This was the end, and such happens 
to all ho careless!) and unconsciously allow themselves to be overcome 
by evil, adding sin to sin, until sudden destruction come upon them, 
and that without remedy. It cannot be said to have happened without 
due warning, but through neglect and false confidence : human policy 
has been preferred to divine, and step by step advance has been made 
toward ruin. Many such instances are on record in holy history— 
*"Phou shalt speak all these words unto them, but they will not hearken 
unto thee : thou shalt also call unto them, but they will not answer thee” 
(Jer. vil. 27). 

No application will be made to a physician until we are sensible of 
our sickness, nor will God heal us either of te 
until we are led to acknowledge his ri 
not hearken unto thee,” 


mporal or spiritual plague 
wled ghteous judgments. “They will 
implies their obdurate unbelief, that faith is 
perished, and is cut off from their mouth; that they have no fear of God 
before their eyes. In this condition we may exclaim with the prophet— 
m Cut off thy crown, O Jerusalem, and cast it away” (Jer. vii. 29) ; for 
this faith in God and in his holy word is the chief and crowning /pos- 


session Of Isracl ; and so it was thought by Jehoshaphat, who, when 
surrounded by the three powerful nations, Ammon, Moa, and Edom, 
saying unto them,— 


addressed his people in the hope of Diviue succour, 
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“ Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established; believe his 


prophets, so shall ye prosper.” Whilst in their want of this faith it was. 


said,—* Cut off thy crown, O Jerusalem, for the Lord has rejected thee 
and forsaken the generation of his wrath. Take up a lamentation in 
high places.” We reps of the Almighty, that “he is the Lord our 
God,” yet, “when his judgments are in all the earth,” not to see and 
believe, is indeed the highest excess of incredulity. It is written in 
Jeremiah (v. 3), “Thou hast consumed them, but they have refused to 
receive correction.” Instead of taking example by the faith of the 
patriarchs, the unbeliever follows that of Pharaoh, who, notwithstanding 
the clear manifestations of the divine indignation in the numerous plagues 
by which he was visited, still hardened his heart—and so do sinners in 
all ages. So great is their repugnance to acknowledge the only true 
God as the author of their calamities, that they will attribute them to 
chance, to misfortune, to accident, to anything but to him who hath 
wrought this. How then can they hope ever to be healed ? 

And this brings us to a third observation, viz., that there is no salva- 
tion but in God himself, ‘‘ neither is there any that can deliver out of 
my hand.” Let sinners think as they will, and say what they will, there 
is infinite truth in this declaration of the Almighty —“ The fool may 


say in his heart there is no God,” no Elohin o'mdb8—or, as the word 
signifies, no Almighty Observer, Judge, and Punisher; but the thought- 
ful and the prudent will tremble at the very mention of such profanity 
and desperate wickedness. It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God. He can punish now, and he will punish hereafter, 
and who ean deliver out of his hands is a question none that ever lived 
or ever shall live, cau answer. Would we avert his anger, we must 
turn away from our sins. This is the only way by which we can hope 
to obtain deliverance from the effects of the Divine judgment. Penitence 
is the only antidote. It is said in the Talmud (Jom. 86)—“ So great is 
the virtue of penitence, that it brings cure to the world.” Let it not be 
supposed that this consists in a mere frame and exercise of the mind, 
unaccompanied by suitable conduct. It rather implies an entire change 
in the bent of the will and the course of onr thoughts and actions ; nor 
will pardon and deliverance be granted until our penitence amounts to 
this, as it is written, ‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, and the man of 
iniquity his thoughts. Let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him and abundantly pardon him.” Nor let us suppose that 
penitence is to be limited to any sin committed by outward action, but 
be assured that it must extend to evil thoughts, the iniquity of which 
must be abandoned. Thus taught Maimonides, the great luminary of 
our literature, in his treatise on Penitence, ‘* Do not suppose that peni- 
tence is to be performed only for such transgressions as are perpetrated 
in action, as whoredom, theft, ete., but ve are bound to turn from evil 
thoughts. ‘* The Lord searcheth all hearts and understandeth the ima- 
ginations of the thoughts;'"’ and why ? because thoughts may not only 
be sinful, but they are the very fountain-spring of all evil actions. The 
heart must be circumcised before we can be a holy people, that is, by 
casting away pride and all that is sinful. The evil of our thoughts must 
be repented of before we can be said to be truly penitent. When these 
are repented of: when our thoughts of God and of his providence are 
reverential, and when, as it is expressed Zech. vii, 10, “ we no longer 
imagine evil against our brother in our heart,” then may we look for 
reformation in our outward conduct; and then only may we expect a 
merciful answer to our prayers for deliverance from the effects of the 
Divine indignation. Then there will remain no fear of pardon of our 
offence, nor of our obtaining an immediate alleviation; and however pro- 
per it may be to humble ourselves outwardly, yet it is not sackcloth and 
fasting which in themselves appease the wrath of the Almighty, but the 
turning from the evil of our thoughts and of our ways. The Searcher 
of hearts regards not these, but, as in the ease of King Hezekiah, “I 
have heard thy prayer, [ have seen thy fear, Ny, I will heal thee” 
(2 Kings xx. 5)—the humbling of the heart; and as one tearful contrite 
prayer sufliced for his recovery, even so with us. 

It is not the outward manifestations of repentance, but the sincere 
expressions thereof which God will discern, and the resolves of our 
hearts to amend which will attract his attention, will cause ‘ him that 
wounds to heal,” NEW Tlumble yourselves then, brethren, 
under the mighty hand of God, and unite with me in the language of 
praver— 

O God of Israel, behold thy unworthy suppliant! Humbly we ap- 
proach thy holy throne, and beseech thee regard not the extreme of our 
demerits. We acknowledge the justice of thy ways, and that our suf- 
ferings are less than our deserts: for verily we are all guilty before thee. 
Thou only, O God, art holy, just, and righteous. Merciful father, be- 
hold thy children, they look to thee! they supplicate thy grace, thy 
pardon, and thy healing. Listen, we implore thee, to our prayer, and 
shew us mercy; enable us to put away the evil of our thoughts and of 
our doings: and do thou, O holy father, remove thy chastisements from 
us; command thy angel to put up the sword of thy anger into his sheath, 
and cause thy face again to shine upon thy people Aye) PIS INN 
Remember, O Lord, the covenant which thou didst make with our 
fathers, and the promises which thou hast given to their children. In 
wrath remember mercy, and forsake us not utterly, ungrateful and sin- 
ful as hath been our conduct towards thee! ‘ Thou, who art the keeper 
of Israel,” behold the returning sinner, and teach us to look to thee 
alone for preservation, and to thy holy word for comfort. Let not thy 
truth be corrupted by wicked minds, let such as oppose it be as chaff 
before the wind, and let the angel of the Lord chase them. But let 
them that fear thee be shewn thy salvation. Amen. 


We never shall be free from emabarrasetnent until we cease to be 
ashamed of industry and economy. 


| 


THE CONSUL OF JERUSALEM AND THE JEWS. 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad from mony a blunder free us.—Burns. 

Sir,—Some time since you called the attention of the Jewish public 
and your Christian readers to the arbitrary power exercised by the 
British consul at Jerusalem, in a case of as heart-rending a kind, as 
ever disgraced the darkened annals of the attempts to promote Jewish 
apostacy. That this official of the British government (who should, in 
his public capacity, administer even-handed justice in judicial cases as 
practised in the courts of this country) so far forgot himself as to become 
a partisan—that, in his zeal and bigotry, he inflicted so heavy a 
fine as to savour more of cruelty and persecution than justice—should 
not be passed over silently and without comment, as the act was 4 
species of barbaric persecution, ill-befitting such a hot professor of the 
religion of love! For it at one and the same time ignored the rights of 
humanity, and, as an arbitrary decision, desecrated the very name of 
religion. 

I had, therefore, hoped, after your able and powerful exposition of 
this overt act of one of those precious souls who try all means to wean 
our suffering brethren in the Holy Land from their allegiance to their 
God and his creed, that it would have roused the energies of the Board 
of Deputies, so that this Protestant Jesuit might have been reminded, 
that though he may have delegated to him a discretionary power, he 
should use it conscientiously, “ doing as he would be done by,” and not 
violate the principles of enlightened justice by trampling on the dicta of 
a cultivated sense of benevolence. 

I am, Sir, yours, ete. 

Brighton, Oct. 20th, 1850. {.L. L. 

P.S. It is quite refreshing to contemplate the benevolent and just 
conduct of the Prussian consul (reported in the Chronicle) in the recent 


case of an act of cruelty and murder perpetrated by the Turkish 
authorities at Damascus. 


To the Feditor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—If Dw be translated, “ in the seventy- 
fifth year of your age,”’ like mov 33, which, according to 


means (in the first year of his reign), 
then, of course, the difficulty in the 2", noticed by your learned cor- 
respondent Hertz Ben Pinchas, disappears; as ADIMA j*3'9 refers only to 
the years which he had completed, viz., seventy-four, 
Yours obediently, 
L. Neumecen. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In the leading article of your paper of the 11th inst. occurs a 
passage which is incorrect, and being likely to be injurious to the parties 
concerned, I have no doubt, you will feel it a pleasure to correct this 
statement, viz, in speaking upon the probable effect of Dr. Schiller’s resi- 
dence amongst us, and the desirableness of a fusion of the two con- 
wregations: * Divided, both congregations are struggling, particularly the 
new one, 

Whoever may have given you this particular information, I can 
assure you, that the excellent leader of the Chronicle in question would 
have been quite as good, and more true without the last four words 
quoted, I can assure you, that this congregation never was in a better 
position during the six ycars of its existence, both in respect of finances 
and attendance at the synagogue; and altogether the prospects of 
progress and enlargement were never brighter, but often, very often, 
gloomier than at present. 

You will clearly see, that statements in your influential paper of an 
opposite character are likely to injuriously affect us. Many a new resi- 
dent here, who intended to join this congregation, would of course, on 
reading the article above, consider it unsafe and unwise to do so; and 
in many other respects those objectionable words would do us, or are 
likely to do us, an injury; and as I know you would not willingly injure 
any congregation, I take the liberty of requesting you either to insert 
this letter or retract in some other way the words complained of. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 
| A Member oF THE New Hesprew ConGrecarion. 
Manchester, Oct. 21, 5611. 


[We gledly give insertion to the above, as nothing gives us more 
pleasure than to hear of the prosperity of our Jewish congregations, 
metropolitan or provincial. Our statement was based, however, on the 
authority of a member of the new congregation made some time since, 
and it is an agreeable duty to record that matters have improved. 

Ep, /ew. Chron.) 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—The liberty which pervades our land, the noble institutions 
which adorn its metropolis, are all beautiful and excellent in their kind ; 
but they are limited—they are deficient—and, as everything earthly 
must be, they are imperfect : if it were not so, nature would be at a 
stand-still, and man would have nothing to do. Such an inert state of 
things would be inconsistent with our present business and capabilities 
here; we should be reduced to the inactive level of the lower order of 
the creation which progresseth not, were it not for the inestimable 
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blessing of intellect which the Creator has so wisely, so mercifully, being imbued with religious The 
within us. to distinguish us that we may distinguish Him. And the crime, and the merited punishment o =f 
shall we suffer this sublime gift to lie idle and uncultivated ? Does reg heard or read of a new 
not stir within us, prompting us onward and upward, rejoicing deny in toto. Perhaps Mr. 

knowledge. in the knowledge of Him, in the knowledge of ourselves, | system of prison discipline, w 1s be 

and of each other. Our duties and ont privileges are obscured ; the and which is almost universally 

first are not known and practised. the other are not known and enjoyed. the excellency of which the juveni er 

Cultivate the intellect. and vou shall bring into noble action the nobler vice, and rescued from misery u i 

powers of man, to the performance of the noblest deeds. Neglect the grand climax to the whole essay, ec 

divine gift and vou neglect Divinity itself, Who can behold commu- _ mine, saith the Lord. ith all deter bt 

nities grovelling in ignorance, selfishness and wickedness. Crimes are — to say, that the quotation 1s misapplied, as bloo e o) 4 ct i 

committed by the ignorant and neglected, and the bad passions of the | geance, but retribution; and also to refer him to we Whos c wey _ i 
haughtv and unreasonable are roused against them: and hence the (senesis and the 6th verse, which is as follows : \ rane — np | 
jarring of our natures and the strifes of societies. Tam, Sir, led to | man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed. Surely this is emphatic 

these retlections hy witnessing the glorious movement that 1% being and distinct enough for any one to comprehend. No mention 1s made 

made in favor of edneation amongst the Jews: education, not merely | of the Deity taking vengeance or shedding blood; but distinctly, ‘ by 

of an elementarvi mit, (munch good already exists to that extent,) but | j,a, shall his blood be shed.” I trust that these remarks may be 

education of the highest order, and the most sublime character: a classic received in a friendly manner, for though I differ from Mr. Barnett io 


finish upon a mathematical base, to suit members for the ministry, to 
quality them for the highest pursuits of life, in the various depart- 
ments of the arts, sciences and literature; to spread useful knowledge 
amongst their brethren: and to bring them forward as champions for 


the rights, privileges and interests of their fellow men, as citizens, and | 


iis aly wates for the moral aud “miritnal weltare ot the whole of the 
community. Let those who think differently of the blessings and 
resuits of education, or who may have other schemes and benetits in 
view or in progress, pause before they raise ther voice in arrest of this 
spiritual task ; a task that has for its object the perpetuating the memory 
of a departed lady. by placing a spiritual crown upen her charitable 
deeds. May the Hannah Rothschild Scholarship be brought to as 
happy an as its thost sanguine supporters can Wish. 

am, Sur, yours, d&c., 

5d, Houndsditch, Oct, 23, 1800. \W. Plc 

of the C'ommittee. 


CAPITAL: PUNISHMENT. 
To the of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir.—As a reader of your journal, | could not fail to remark an 
article headed, “‘ A Word on Capital Punishment,” signed “ Fred 


Barnett.” The matter contained therein bespeaks the author's mind to | 


be one of expediency rather than of principle; for when so important a 
subject has to be contested, I am of opinion that the whole argument 
rests upon the question, “ Is it right or wrong to punish the crime of 
murder with death ?”” without reference to the secondary influence, either 


good or bad, it has on the morals of the people at large. On the mode | 


of execution we both agree, for it is impossible that so awful a spectacle | 


— 


as the one under review should have been ordained as a public show; | 


but, as regards the principle, we materially differ, for I can produce 


numerous quotations from the Bible to prove, that it was the Divine | 


will thatthe murderer should suffer death; and I am unable to find one 


passage wherein murder is palliated, and punishment revoked. On the | 


contrary, the command is many times reiterated, and I shall notice a 
few passages in Holy Writ that will sufficiently confirm my view of the 


subject. Look to Numbers xxxv. 31, and you will find 


Moy Ayo pen where it is distinctly laid down, that | 


no satisfaction shall be taken for the life of a murderer. Again, in the 
16th, 19th, and 30th verses of the same chapter, we have similar ex- 


hortatious not to spare the life of a murderer; and far from “ those | 
blashing gouts of blood” ceasing “to incarnadine” our land, we deem | 


it proper that such should be the case, for “ Ye shall not pollute the 
land wherein ye are; for blood, it defileth the land, and the land cannot 
be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein but by the blood of him 
that shed it” (Numbers xxxv. 33). If farther proof be required to cor- 
roborate the above, turn to 2 Samueliv. 11, and Ezekieliii. 18. There 
are many other passages which might be brought to bear in defence of 
my opinion ; but I am convinced that, to a reasonable mind, the fore- 
going will be found a stronghold to which we may cling for support. 
We conclude, then, that it is the will of God that capital punishment 
should be maintained in its original force ; which point being settled, 
we are prepared to refute the other assertions contained in Mr. Barnett’s 
well-written treatise; for although we differ in opinion, still we do so in a 
cordial spirit, and can fully appreciate talent even in an intellectual op- 
ponent. “Itisalso,in reference to capital punishments,” says Mr. Barnett, 
“as true and certain as that morning dawns with the rising sun, that the 
fruit falls not far from the gibbet-tree. The first step in the black life 


of many criminals is there taken ; there, amidst the dense masses assem- | 


bled, safety and impunity are calculated upon,” etc. ; and after describ- 
ing a culprit’s entrance to and exit from prison, he continues to say, 
‘No! rather tainted by the moral contagion with the vicious inmates of 
those pernicious walls, comes he not forth so leprosied in vice that there 
scurcely remains one normal spot in his spiritual part?” Granted, that 
the first-fruits of vice are, at present, too often seen at the very foot of 
the scaffold, almost within the embrace of death. But, then, with whom 
rests the onus of such guilt? With government and the ministers of jus- 
tice. The whole method of execution needs reform ; and we are happy 
to say, that reform has commenced in a fit and salutary manner, in the 
shape of Ragged Schools, where such children as are li ely *‘ to flourish 
on that very upas-tree” from which they came, are protected, and 
instructed im the laws of God and man; and, in a very few years, 
thanks to the growth of education, such scenes as are now enacted at 
executions will be totally unknown; and if there then should be “an 
admiring multitude,” they will admire the equity of their laws, and 


doctrine, still ] may agree with him in detail. 


I remain, yours truly, 
Liverpool. JUVENIS. 
TRANSLATION OF MR. NEUMEGEN’S LINES IN OUR 
LAST NUMBER. 


Address of the Soul of the late Baron Nathan de Rothschild, who abides 


in the land of Life Eternal, on the Death of his Wife, Hannah. 


Loup sounds of mourning from the earth arise, 

And plaintive grief-tones reach the distant skies, 
The wail of weeping greets my troubled soul. 

Why does my spirit, purified by death 

From all the pangs that wait on living breath, 
Succumb to this, and grieve beyoud control ? 


Sudden to earth on rapid pinions borne, 
I fly to seek why mothers weep and mourn, 
Why children bow beneath his chastening rod : 
A universal cry arrests my way ; 
“ Hannah,’ the voice of millions seems to sar, 
‘* The mother of the poor, is gone to God.” 


Swift as the bolt by nervous sinews driven, 
I speed my upward flight again to heaven, 

On her behalf to pray the Mercy-seat ; 
When, lo! the choir celestial round me throng, 
And join my soul in supplicating song 

For her who comes Almighty grace to meet. 


Alas! my labour then on earth was vain, 

The plants | rear’d will never bloom again, 
For who is left to tend them as of yore ? 

Who now will rain the precious dew of wealth, 

That gives to weakness strength, to sickness health ? 
Who now will bid those fragile tendrils soar ? 


Lamenting thus, soft sounds my spirit fill; 

“ Grieve not,” they said, “thy plants shall flourish still, 
And like the stately palm endure for e’er . 

Thy Hannah basks within Almighty grace, 

But worthy sons shall occupy thy place, 
And tend thy plants with never-failing care.” 


J: 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Bressiavu, 3rd Oct.—A ministerial decree has decided that Jews are 
not only permitted to take their degrees as Doctors of Law, but that 
they can also be appointed as Professors of the Faculty. This decree 
stamps the contraventional proceedings of our university as unconstitu- 
tional, and condemns it as such.—A//yemeine Zeitung des Judenthuns. 


From Posen.—lIn the little town of K———, a disturbance, caused by 
strangers, lately took place in the synagogue during the performance of 
divine service. The Attorney-General, on being informed of the out- 
rage, proceeded against the perpetrators, who, in order to excuse the 
culpability of their shameless act, asserted, that as the Jews were only 
tolerated, the law did not consider an offence committed against the Syna- 
gogue punishable in the same degree as if committed against any other 
religious community sanctioned by the law of the country. The judicial 
decision affords us a twofold gratification. The court not only repudiated 
the plea of having on/y caused a disturbance ata private meeting, but coun- 
tenanced the indictment for an interruption of the public service! The 
defendants, however, were acquitted, from the want of sufficient evidence. 

It is the more laudable on the part of the court to have overthrown 
the illiberal argument put forth for the defence, as the establishment of 


a principle was the main point at issue, and not the conviction of the 
offenders.— 


FRANKFORT, 22nd Sept —Among the fundamental laws passed by 
the legislative assembly, that which prescribes the form of the oath to 
be taken by every citizen, without distinction of creed, reduces it to the 
— but no less binding words, “I swear it, so help me God.”— 

PRAGUE, 27th Sept.—Mr. Landau, a Jew, 
Livery as a Town Councillor.—Jbid. 


LemBerG, 26th Sept—The Rev. E. J. Bliicher, Rabbi of Lemberg, 


has been elected by the 


| 

i 

| 

1 | 
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has, by a ministerial decree, been authorised to deliver public lectures on : 


the Shemitic languages at the Philosophical Faculty of our town.— 
Tbid. 


Kinastron, Jamaica —An election for officers of the Envlish and 
German Synagogue tovk place at the Vestry Chambers, Urange Street, 
yesterday. At the close of the poll, the following were declared elected 
for the ensuing term :—Emanuel Lyons, Esq., President; B. A. Franklin, 
Eaq., Vice-president; Maurice Levy, Esq., Treasurer; Ellis I. Davis, 
Ellis Wolfe, John J. Hart, John M. Lawrence, and Isaac Lawton, Ksyrs., 
Vestrymen.— Daily Advertiser, Sept. 1%. 


“Tuere WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAyYs.”"—The thigh-bone of a 
human being, measuring six times the number of cubic inches that the 
thigh-bone of a common-sized man does, is reported in the Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., Register, to have been taken from the sands of Rolling Fork, 
recently, twelve miles from that place. A human collar-bone, equal in 
proportion, was also found at the same place. The relics are said most 
unequivocally to be those of a human being, and a physician who ex- 
amined them declares, that the height of the person to whom they 
belonged must have been twelve or thirteen feet.— As noneun. 


Tue receipts of Californian gold at the Mint of the United States, 
from the Ist to the 16th August, are estimated at 2,500,000 dollars. 
Previously received, to July 3rd, 18,350,000 dollars, Total, 20,850,000 


dollars. Estimated receipts at Branch Mint at New Orleans, 3,000,000 
dollars. Entire receipts, 23,850,000 dollars. 


There arrived at San Francisco, by the steamers Tennessee and Cali- 
fornia, one hundred and twenty-six professional gentlemen, making one 
sixth of the passengers in the two steamers. 

Quite a trade has sprung up between San Francisco and South Aus- 
tralia, from which latter place the former is now supplicd with most 
of the substantial vegetables in its market.—Z/d. 


— 


Henerorn, Oct. 9h.—NowminaTion OF COUNCILLORS FOR THE 
Lepsury Warp.—Abridged from the Hereford Journal. 

Mr. W. Watkins felt inexpressible pleasure in rising to propose a 
candidate for that ward. It was a gentleman highly respected by all 
who knew him, easy of access, and in every way qualified for the office. 
Mr. W. paid a very high compliment to Mr. Myer, and felt convinced 
that he would do everything to relieve the grievances under which they 
laboured. 
imitation in other places. A gentleman entertaining the same religious 
sentiments as Mr. Myer had been returned on more than ove occasion 
for the representation of the City of London in Parliament, but through 
some barrier erected by the legislature he was prevented from sitting in 
the House of Commons, and the British Parliament had not evinced 
their enlightenment or love of freedom of opinioa, by passing a measure 
doing away with that obstruction. By electing the gentleman he was 


_ about to propose to them, they would show that they were sensible that 


the existing opinions were erroneous, and that they were not influenced 
by existing prejudices (applause). In conclusion, he begged to intro- 
duce to their notice Mr. A. Myer. 

Mr. W. H. Maclean seconded the proposition, which was unanimously 
adopted, 

Mr. Myer said, it would be for them to consider whether he was fit 
for the office. If they entertained the opinion that he could discharge 
the duties, he would assure them that if they felt disposed to elcct him, 
they would always find him ready to use his best endeavours to lighten 
the burdens of the city, and to effeet the welfare of his fellow-citizens. 
The feelings which he at that moment experienced, from the very kind 
and disinterested manner in which they had set aside all sectarian and 
party opinions, and had tendered him their interest and support, might 
be conceived by the heart, but not expressed by the lips (cheers). He 
deeply respected the sentiments of the meeting, for he felt they had for 
their superstructure that national liberty of thought and liberty of 
speech which he with pride said was the reigning characteristic of true- 
born Englishmen. He thanked them, not alone for himself, but for 
the kindness they had shown (by nominating him) to that race of men 
to which he belonged—for the precept and example it would afford to 
his race, and to all parties whose actions were influenced by petty pre- 
judices—(cheers)—for the kindness they had shown for his family. As 
he had before told them, he could not sufficiently express his feelings ; 
but they might rest assured that, in the event of his being elected, his 
attention would be unceasingly devoted to the interests of the city, by 
doing his utmost towards working any necessary reform. He most cor- 
dially thanked them all, and felt flattered by the compliment they had 
paid him (applause). 


WoLverHAmptTon, Oct. 16th. — The members of the Hebrew 
congregation in this place have taken premises in St. James’ Square, 
convenient for a synagogue, and for a place of residence for their 
minister, the Rev. I. Barnett (late of Sheffield). 


To celebrate this event, an excellent dinner was provided by the 


reverend gentleman, on Sunday last, at his house, which was partaken 
of by the wardens and free-members of the congregation. 

The chair was taken at six o’clock in the evening ; D. L. Davis, Esq., 
President, Levi Harris, Esq., Vice-President. After the removal of 
the cloth, many appropriate toasts were given ; amongst which were, 
“The respected Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler,” “ Sir Moses Montefiore,” 
“ The Rev. I. Barnett and his Lady,” etc. The meeting was kept up 
to a late hour with great conviviality.—/ rom a Correspondent. 


[This congregation is, in consequence of the paucity of its members, 


about to make an appeal to their brethren in behalf of their new house 


By electing him they would be setting an example worthy of } 


of prayer. We shall be happy to render the pious undertaking every 
assistance in our power; and we have no doubt that the Jewish public 
will in this, as they have ever on similar occasions, liberally respond 
to the call.—Ep. Jew. Chron. 


Eptnsurcn, 22nd Oct.—At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Edinburgh Hebrew Congregation, held on the 17th ultimo, Mr. B. Salom 


was elected President, and Mr. M. A. Levy, Treasurer, for the ensuing 
year. 


Vorr or Conpotence.—The depntation appointed for the purpose, 
consisting of Mr, Joseph Mitchell, Chairman, Mr. D. E. Delara, Mr. Isaac 
Hyvam, Mr. Morris Lee, Mr. Henry Lazarus, and Mr. Maurice Newton, 
Hon. Secretary (in place of Mr. Bresslan resigned), waited on Baron 
L. de Rothschild on Tnesday last as per appoitment. The deputation 
having been introduced, the address was read by the Hon. Secretary. 
The Baron, who was much affected at the sympathy shewn towards him 
and his fiinily by the public, having replied to the address, a lively con- 
Versation ensued, and the deputation took their leave. We hear, the 
widress and answer will be published, having first been laid before the 
Committee on Sunday next at 6 o'clock. 


Jewisu TALent.—lIt is with much gratification that we record the 
fact, that a mathematical “ Certificate of Honour” has just been granted 
by University College to our co-religionist Mr. Barnett Abrahams, in 
consequence of his efficiency evinced at the last public examination. He 
has also received a highly flattering letter from Professor De Morgan, 
the Professor of Mathematics at the College. Mr. I. Abrahams, it 
will be recollected, also distinguished himself as a pupil of the City of 
London School, where he obtained a medal. 


Hamepro Sywacocur,. Rev. H. Holzel 
will deliver a sermon on Saturday next (8 ©), after the AWAR ANP 


(reading of the law), at the above svnagogus. 


Marpesx-Lane Conoreeatiox, Covert Gannex. At the late Annual 
Meeting, the following gentlemen were elected Wardens forthe ensuing 
vear :—Meesre. HL. Harris, E. Emanuel, W. Pizer and 8. Phillips. And 
Mr. Morri- Maas cr-Wiies elected ()versecr ol the burial 


Tue Jewtsu Oatu Question A Century wence.—The singular 
inconsistency which marked the conduct of our ancestors during a 
period which has been deservedly styled the “ Age of Humbug,” was 
strikingly exemplified, jast a century ago, in the course of the long 
struggle of Baron Rothschild to obtain possession of his seat in the 
llouse of Commons. The opponents to the Jewish claim to participate 
in the legislature first resisted the demand of the Baron to be sworn on 
the Old Testament. Defeated on this point, they next objected to his 
omission of the preseribed adjuration of the words ‘ On the true faith 
of a Christian.” They thus refused to recognise the validity of an 
oath unaccompanied by the profession of a creed which, if plain gospel 
is its exponent, forbids all oaths whatever; they disallowed a request to 
be sworn on the book which alone contained their own justification of 
swearing ; and required, as essential to the juratory act, that it should 
be performed on that very volume which seems expressly to prohibit it. 
—FKrom Posterity’s History of England. 


After a Poem and Picture by Holberg, representing the Physician in four 
figures, as God, Angel, Man, and Devil. 
ADS OVA 
Dr. SOMERHAUSEN. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘* Pentateuch” must comply with our regulation. 
Received—* Mr. Levison’s Second Lecture,” “ H. E. Filipowski,” 


Birmingham,” anu * B. Goldberg.” 


Brussels. 


~ 


Last Nuwler, 

In the poetical article, ** Conversion-mongers, after the line— 
* And Pharaoh’s fall, with his ferocious horde,” 

The following line was omitted: 
* Was proof divine of his unerring word.” 
West London Synagogue of British Jews, 

Margaret-street, Cavendish Square. 
ANTED, for the Choir of the above Svnagogue, a good Tenor, to whom a liberal 
\\ salary will be given, and a Second Soprano. 

Application to be made to Mr. Edward Hart, Professor of Singing, 54, Guilford-street, 
Russell-square. 


— 


Toothache Permanently Cured, 
Y using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and rendering them 
sound and painless. Price ls. Enough for several Teeth. The only sub- 
stance approved by the medical faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, 
and the good effects of which are permanent. — 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really authorised Testi- 
menials accompany each box, with full directions for use. Sent free, by return of 
post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION .—The great success of this preparation bas induced numerous unskilful 
persons to produce spurious imitations, and to copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Adver- 
tisements. It is needful, therefore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing 
that the name of Jonn WILLIS accompanies each packet. | 


‘Wanted, 


Y a Young Lady, a Situation as Companion or Nursery Governess, in a Hebrew 
B Family. Salary not so much an object as a comfortable home. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. Has no objection to travel. Address, Y. Z., 
6, London-road, Liverpool. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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On the Ist of May, 1851, will be published, for the first time, price 10s. 6d. the 
Three parts complete of 


THE GUIDE FOR THE PERPLEXED, 
As translated from the original Arabic of Maimonides, by the celebrated Poet, 
Rabbi Jehudah Al-Charizi. 
Illustrated with abundant Critical Notes, as to the correctness of this Translation 
with reference to the old one of Aben Tibbon, 
By the famous Dr. S. MUNK, of the National Library of Paris. 
Edited by 
HERSCHELL E, FILIPOWSKL, 
Orders will be received by Mr. George Bell, Fleet-street, London. 
®.° This edition has no connection with that of Dr. Scheyer and Co. 


The Last Day Pamphict. 
PRIZE will be awarded by the Editor of the “‘ LEADER” to the Author of 
the best Essay upon the 18th verse of the 2nd chapter of the First General 
Epistle of John; for further particulars read the “ LEADER,” which contains all 
the News of the Week, and is the organ of the Religious and Social Reformers. 
Published every Saturday, by J. Clayton, jun., 265, Strand. Price 6d. 


Jewish Lying-In Charity. 
HE Directors of this Charity have much pleasure in publishing the following 
Address of Condolence to the Baron L. de Rothschild, M.P., and the Reply 
received thereto: — 
ADDRESS. 
To tHe Baron L. Rotuscuitp, M.P., etc., etc., ete. 

We, the undersigned, appointed for the purpose at a General Meeting of the 
Governors and Subscribers of the “ Jewish Lying-in Charity,” holden on the 10th 
October. 1850, for ourselves, Directors, and Subscribers, beg most respectfully to 
offer to you and your illustrious family the sincere expression of our condolence on 
the great loss which, by the will of Divine Providence, you and all of us have sus- 
tained in the demise of your venerated mother, the Baroness Rothschild. 

The late Baroness was the munificent patron of the charity we represent, as also 
the benevolent supporter of most of our numerous charities, in the prosperity of 
which the deceased took a lively interest, and by her example mainly contributed 
to promote. 

Joining, as we do, in the universal testimony borne to the distinguished philan- 
thropy which actuated the late lamented Baroness, and the great loss sustained by 
the House of Israel especially, we cannot cease from holding in grateful remem- 
brance the possessor of such distinguished virtues. 

In the fervent hope and prayer that the blessing of the God of Israel may be 
poured on you, your beloved lady and children, during a long, prosperous, and 
happy life, in conjunction with every member of your respected family, we conclude, 
in the words of the Psalmist, woe my * Awd) “ Her soul shall rest at 
ease, and her offspring shall inherit the land.” 

In behalf of the Directors and Subscribers, 

(L. S.) 1. L. COWAN, President. 
CL. 8.) DESAXE, Senior Deputy President. 


REPLY. 


New Court, 16th October, 1850. 

Sir, Be pleased to convey to Messrs. Cowan and Desaxe, and to the Committee 
of the Jewish Lying-In Charity, my thanks for the letter of condolence which they 
have been so good as to address to me and my family upon the very great and irre- 
parable loss which we have sustained in the death of our beloved mother. 

It is some consolation to us, under that heavy affliction, to receive evidences, 
such as that which I have now the honour to acknowledge, of the practical results 
of our lamented parent’s benevolence, and of the gratitude and respect with which 
her memory and character are regarded. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
(L. S.) LIONEL ROTHSCHILD. 

I. L. Lyon, Esq., Secretary of the Jewish Lying-In Charity, | 

15, Newcastle-street, Whitechapel. 


Establishment for Voung Ladies, 
Jesmond Villa, Walham Green, Fulham. 
HE MISSES MILLINGEN beg to inform their Friends and the Public, that, 
owing to the increase of their k-tablishment, they have taken the above spacious 
Premises, with Delightful Gardens and large Airy Rooms, including a Warm and Cold 
Bath, and every requisite for such an Establishment. Trusting by their strict attention 
to the Pupils entrusted to their care to merit a continuance of future favours, the Misses 
M. are determined, in their Establishment, to abolish the general practice of giving 
long vacations, which must be injurious to the improvement of the Pupils, and therefore 
give only One Month's Holiday during the Year. 
T. rms 
Including Music, Hebrew (Mr, Joseph, Secretary of the West-end Synagogue, Teacher), 
_ French, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Plain and Ornamental Needle- 
work - - - - - - - - - 
Children under Eight Years - - - - . 21. ditto ditto, 
The Quarter to commence on the Day of Entrance. 
Singing, taught by a Professor, Dancing, etc., ete., 1 Giuinea each per Quarter, 
N.B. The Vacation ends on the 30th September inst. 


26) Gruineas per Annum. 


Finishing Academy for Young Ladies 
(Established, A.M. 5609), 
Conpuctep sy Misses anp Fanny Maanvusson 
(Formerly Governesses of the Western Free School), 


5, Richmond-buildings, Dean-street, Soho. 

HE Course of Instruction comprises Hebrew Reading (with German or Portu- 
T guese Pronunciation), Hebrew Grammar, Translation of Prayers, Knowledge 
of Scripture and the Jewish Religion, English Grammar, Reading and Elocuti 
Geography, History, Natural History, an elegant style of Writing, Arith 
Plain and Ornamental Needlework, Music (Piano-forte and Guitar), French, 
man, and Italian, by competent Masters. 

The Method of Tuition adopted by the Misses Magnusson has been highly ap- 
— of by the Rev. Dr. Adler, who has kindly given them permission to refer 
to him. 


88 3 Terms, apply to the Misses Magnusson, 5, Richmond-Buildings, Dean-street, 
0. 


< 


N.B. The Pupils remain at the Academy the whole day; their Dinners are 
prepared for them at the Establishment. 


As Private Teacher, or in Schools. 
ICHAELIS SILVERSTEIN, late Residen. Teacher at Sussex House, Dover, 
_ is desirous of giving Lessons in Hebrew, German, French, English, and 
Drawing. M.S. has had many years practice in teaching both Children and Adults, 
and will undertake, by a method which he has successfully adopted, to teach the 


German Language in Six Months, Address, Mr. Michaelis Sil omy 
tquare, Whitechapel, | Silverstein, 7, Sion 


Royal Bank Buildings, 
LIVERPOOL, September, 1550. 


Tn Septem! 1840— ned department Jor the supplying of Fam lies with Tea 
and (ple calculated to afford the greatest advantage in 
Pricemmwith evera security as to (duality, 

WHEN QUALITY is thus mode the primary consideration—and Price is fixed 
upon strictly economical principles—we were confident that our interest— 
as involved in the question of Profit—would be fully secured by an in- 
creasing demand, which has been, and must be, the result of such a system 
—so obviously based. 

THE CONSTANT care and exact judgment exercised in our method of selection 
and classification of qualities—have been appreciated and proved by the 
continually increasing extent of the Famity TRADE—in connexion with 
our Establishment. 

WE CANNOT refrain from directing the attention of Family Purchasers to the 
present anomalous state of the—TrA MARKET—ViZ. 

Tue First Cost of good and choice kinds is, at present—unusually reasonable; at 
the same time. there is an increasing demand for the commonest BLACK 
Tea. This indicates that—CHEAPNESS—being more regarded by many 
dealers than QUALITY—Disappointment is the necessary consequence, 
to FAMILIES whose supplies are derived from parties not possessing the 
requisite advantages in SELECTION and PURCHASE. 


RORT ROBERTS and COMP, 


pon a inc 


i’ thes Steps Leading the RANA, 
ope 
mare tha Ma a of (Jue el fel mrrome 


othe; Port the World, 

The Low Rates of Shipping Charges and the great facility for Despatch, —have 
already secured to the Port of Liverpool nearly the whole of the Export 

Trade to—China. 


; 
erfion fe fe ie 


CLARK'S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 

= METROPOLITAN 
pas LIGHT COMPANY have 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
; ‘heir immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 

The Diamonp Lame is the 
most simple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpie Lamp 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person’s 
Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 
ciple. 


Lamps 

Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted; and all want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice, 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 
: ) if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 


who 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDREss. 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 

persons going to the wrong Establisiiment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
bad in principle, and which are imposed on 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 
You can only buy Good Lamps of the 
Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 
Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, and exactly opposite 
Warren’s Blacking Warehouse. 


| E. MYERS, 
apts AND COMB MANUFACTURER, respectfully informs his Friends and 
the Public, that he has opened a Shop in the above line of business at 162 


Fieet-street, with a wéll-selected stock of Brushes, Combs, Sponges, Baskets, Mats, 
Turnery, etc. etc. 


E. M. M. takes this opportunity of thanking his Friends for past favours, and 
earnestly solieit$ their continuance. 


Articles*will be sent for sclection to any distance on receipt of an order for the 


sama. 
‘B. Black-lead, Biacking, and Scouring Cloth of superior quality, and every 
other article connected with the Trade. 


sth 


MES. SELIG’S 
Commercial Boarding House, 
| 4, South Parade, Parsonage, Manchester. 
Central to the Railway Stations, and within three minutes’ walk of the Exchange. 


Mrs. Downing, 
, Ladies’ Monthly Nurse, 
If desirous of having a connection amongst the Jewish Ladies. Mrs, Downing is 
well experienced as Nurse, both for Infants and Ladies, and can be well-recom- 
mended by some of the first Medical Men residing at the West End. 
Address, Mrs. Downing, Mrs. Asser, 147, Regent-street. 
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